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MADONNA CILIES 


We have large stocks of both Home Grown and North of 
France Lilium candidum. These can be successfully planted 
from now until the end of October; the early plantings 
naturally give the best results. The very finest bulbs are 
offered. 


Plant this lily not over two inches deep and use lime freely 


in soil. 
PRICES 


$3.00, $4.50 to $6.00 per dozen 
$20.00, $30.00 and $45.00 per 100 


We grow over 100 varieties of hardy Liliums and many kinds will 
be ready early in September. During this month and October the 
great bulk of varieties are best planted. We carry many new, rare 
and unusual varieties to be seen growing here. 


DUTCH BULBS 


We list over 150 varieties of Tulips, 75 varieties of Narcissi, and 
all other kinds of hardy bulbs. Of Dutch and Spanish Iris we have 
20 of the best varieties; these are absolutely hardy in all well- 
drained soils. Also Iris Anglica, I. reticulata, I. reticulata Cantab, 
Eremurus, home grown very strong, Camassias. Such fine rock 
garden Narcissi as minimus, canaliculatus, triandrus albus, cycla- 
mineus, bulbocodium conspicuus, triandrus Thalia and others. 
Numerous species of Tulips and Crocus and other unusual bulbs. 


Send for our Bulb list ready August 15 and com- 
pare our prices with others. We cordially invite an 
inspection of our gardens and large stock of Bulbs. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets Weymouth, Mass. 




















English Hybrid Lupins 


Breck’s Gold Medal Hybrids 


The stately beauty of these new Hybrids places them 
among the true Aristocrats of the hardy border. 
After careful trial under American conditions we con- 
sider them in a class with the finest strains of the 
present day Delphiniums for garden decoration. 


The color range is from purest white to deep purple; 
taking in yellows, buff, oranges, blush, salmon and 


deep pink; lavenders, and blues of many shades, also 


some interesting bicolors. 


Seed Should Be Sown Now 


Price Per Packet 50c Postpaid 
Three Packets $1.25 Postpaid 


BRECK 





85 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











WHY? WHEN? HOW? WHERE? 


All are answered in this 


indispensable book— 
The 


BACKYARD 
GARDEN 


By EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 


Editor of “Horticulture” 
é i HIS is not a technical book nor one dealing with theoretical problems. It tells plainly 


just what to grow and how to handle every crop in order to get a maximum yield at a 
minimum expense of money, time and labor. 


The chapter headings are arranged in such a way that the garden maker can immediately 
turn to the particular subject in which he is interested. He will be told why, when and 
how to lime his garden, how to start early plants in coldframes, how to sow seeds in the 
house. He will be given all the necessary details of cultivating and watering the garden, 
waging war on the bugs, dealing with witch grass and weeds. He will learn how to trans- 
plant successfully and how to keep a succession of crops throughout the season. There are 
separate chapters on every vegetable. 


There are many valuable short cuts, a summary of each month’s work, handy reference 
tables and a complete planting table. Many garden books have been written, but never one like 
this. The average gardener will need no other guide than THE BACKYARD GARDEN. 
Poe 8 8 ee TS 
THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 

289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ send Tressecrs, & copies of THE BACKYARD GARDEN $4 50 
s 


Illustrated, 191 Pages, Green Cloth 
NAME 


ADDRESS 

















(ome to Atlantic (ity 


and 
THE THIRD NATIONAL 


Flower and Garden 
Pageant 


SEPTEMBER 3rd to 10th Inclusive 


Competitive classes, including most every kind of plant and flower 
seasonable at that time, with worthwhile prizes for every class of 
grower. 


Four acres of gardens, plants, competitive and trade displays. .. . 
America’s greatest and largest Fall Flower and Garden Show. 


The State Show of six important Horticultural organizations, 
with over 100 other groups participating. Here you may secure 
for your own garden, from reliable growers, plant material whose 
worth is proven in competition. 


Schedule of classes and prizes will be mailed on request. Commer- 
cial displays may be arranged at moderate cost. 


Atlantic City Flower and Garden Pageant 


J. W. JOHNSTON, Director 
364 Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone — Lombard 2067 
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Orchid Plants 


FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES 


160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 
less Seedlings from which to 
select. 22 years’ experience 
with orchids. 

PRICE LIST sent upon request 


Thomas Young Nurseries, Inc. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








ORCHIDS 


Grow Orchids in your HOME in our ‘““HOME 
MINIATURE GREENHOUSE.” Write for 
descriptive circular and Orchid collection sug- 
gestions. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


SUMMIT NEW JERSEY 








ORCHIDS 
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If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 


Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 


West Orange New Jersey 








New York, N. Y. 
x 





Inc. 


Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 

300 Park Avenue 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. 1. 














Richard Glaugland 


Landscape Construction 


Rock Gardens and Natural Devel- | 


opment a Specialty | 


Bent Lawns Pruning 


160 LASELL STREET, BOSTON 32 | 


HORTICULTURE 





Order Your IRIS and PEONIES Early 


so that you will get your rlants just when you want them. 
GERMAN IRIS can be planted anytime after July 1st. The sooner the better. 
JAPANESE IRIS do best when planted between August 1st and mid-September. 


P PEONIES can be planted with good success from late August until the ground 
Teezes. 


Please remember that the famous CHERRY HILL GOLD MEDAL STRAIN 
is made up of the best varieties obtainable and then highly developed to produce 
the HARDIEST PLANTS and BEST BLOSSOMS POSSIBLE. 


You cannot do better than to place your order with us early. PRICES REASON- 
ABLE. Catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Proprietor Manager 
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RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND 
AZALEAS 


We can supply both collected and 
nursery-grown plants of the above 
in any quantities and sizes. 


Orders booked now for Fall and 
Spring shipments. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 


Linville North Carolina 
WO DOLD LE OOOO DLO 
0) 


Ask for Price List 


Address all communications to— 
L.A. and P.J.A. BERCKMANS, Associates 
Washington Road, Augusta, Georgia 





Poppies and Sempervivums 


See advertisements in “Horticulture” 


| for June Ist and June 15th issues for 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


varieties and prices. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 














GARDEN LOVERS 


Send today for general catalogue 
of Transplanted Ornamentals— 
Trees — Evergreens — Shrubs — 
Vines — Perennials and Rock 
Garden Plants. Write for Special 
offer to Garden Digest Readers. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 

















The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 











Now Is the Time to Plant 
Oriental Poppies 


We offer the following named varie- 
ties: 35c each; 3 alike 90c; 12 alike $3 


Goliath—Largest, brilliant scarlet. 
Joyce—Bright shade of soft rose. 


Olympia—New double poppy. Flame 
scarlet. 


Orange Queen—Large, rich orange- 
red. 


Mrs. Perry—Salmon-pink. 


Why plant inferior seedling Poppies when 
you can get these select varieties from 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY. 


Send for Free Catalog 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 


| Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 











Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. | 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray . . 
leading concentrated general purpose 
contact spray . . . effective against the 
most virulent insects . . . used with 
absolute safety and effectiveness by 
estates, commercial growers and small 
home gardeners for many seasons... 
has the unqualified recommendation of 
the officers and members of the Garden 
Club of America. Keep your plants 
sprayed—one season's neglect may ruin 
years of growth! 


AWINC 


For Rose, Aster, Bean and similar beetles, which 
are immune to the most powerful contact sprays, 
we have prepared AWINC, a _ non-poisonous 
Pyrethrum Spray. 


FUNG-O 


Wilson’s Fung-o is a safe, scientific preventive 
and remedy for mildew and other fungus diseases. 
For full details send for circulars 





“Insects and Their Control’ by Andrew Wilson, 


383 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 
» 
Dept. E7 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Wilmington, Cal. 











BAGATELLE 
NURSERY 


HALF HOLLOW HILLS 
Long Island 
HUNTINGTON STA., N. Y. 


Phone: Farmingdale 850 
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Garden Work for the Month 4% 
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Early August Work 


Pee GRASS, one of the most persistent lawn weeds to appear 
late in Summer, may best be controlled by constantly raking 
the grass several ways and keeping it cut short. A dandelion rake 
is best for the purpose. Clean up all clippings to prevent reseeding. 

Prune wisteria vines in August to encourage flowering next 
Spring. Cut the new straggling shoots back to within four feet of 
the old wood of last season's growth. 

Instead of replanting bearded or German irises, dig out and dis- 
card the center of old clumps. Remove the worn-out soil to a con- 
venient depth and replace it with fresh compost. The effect will be 
nearly equivalent to replanting the whole clump. 

There is no advantage in pruning grapes in Summer. 

Set out roots of mertensias or virginia cowslips as soon as they 
can be obtained from nurserymen. Continue to plant Oriental 
poppies and irises. 

Seeds of hardy lupines may be sown throughout August. Try 
some of the choice hybrids. Sow where the plants are to grow. 

Tie up cauliflower heads as soon as the white curds show to keep 
them from getting brown. 

Order Madonna lily bulbs and plant them upon arrival. Set them 
only two inches deep. Lay them on their sides on a layer of sand. 

Fali crocus and colchicums, which bloom in Autumn, should be 
ordered now and planted upon arrival later in the month. 

Japanese plums, especially the varieties Abundance and Burbank, 
should be picked before they are ripe—just as soon as color shows— 
and stored away in a dark place to ripen. This will prevent them 
from rotting on the tree. 

Sow seeds of English daisies and forget-me-nots. Also sow Can- 
terbury bells and foxgloves. 

Trim back straggly plants of helianthemums or sun roses. Make 
cuttings of the clippings three inches long and root them in sand. 

Sow pansy seeds in raised beds or frame. Never let the soil get dry. 

Keep old phlox blossoms cut off to prevent seeding. 


Late August Work 


le the northernmost states, sow grass seed late in August; else- 
where, sow in September. Prepare the ground now. 

Make new strawberry beds. Pot-grown plants take hold quickly. 
Set the crowns of the plants even with the soil level. If the plants 
have been shipped some distance or the weather is hot and dry, cut 
off all but one or two leaves. Water thoroughly at intervals. 

Plant freesia bulbs at two-week intervals for a succession of 
bloom in the sunny window or conservatory this Winter. Use a 
deep pan or flower pot. 

French Roman hyacinths to be forced for December bloom and 
from then on should be potted as soon as they are available. Order 
from the new catalogues. 

Most evergreens can now be transplanted with perfect safety, if 
the plants are properly dug with a good ball of soil around the 
roots. Give them a heavy watering when transplanting and several 
times during Autumn. 

Sow delphinium seeds as soon as the fresh crop is ready. 

Prune rambler roses of the Dorothy Perkins type, cutting the 
old canes to the ground. 

Cut away and burn all old canes of raspberries and black- 
berries as soon as they have finished fruiting. 

Keep the mature fruits of egg plants and peppers picked. 
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P. M. KOSTER, Mer. 








RHODODENDRON HYBRID SEEDLINGS 
CHOICE EVERGREENS 
LARGE SPECIMEN FLOWERING 
CRABS 
ORIENTAL PLANES 


NORWAY MAPLES 
SIBERIAN ELMS 


ou N you drive out to see us, 


proceed as far as the Dew Drop Inn at 
the intersection of the Jericho Turn 
pike and New York Avenue, Hunting- 
ton, about 35 miles from New York; 


then follow the signs erected at the 


corners of intersecting roads. A short 
drive through a picturesque, rolling 
country will bring you between our 


large blocks of interesting conifers, 
shade trees and thousands of Rhodo- 
jendrons. Will be glad to send price 


list on request 
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‘Te official 


headquarters of this 
magazine for Flower Shows 


| and Horticultural Meetings 


LILIUM CANDIDUM (Madonna Lily) 


yellow anthers. Splendid by themselves, but 
exquisite with blue flowers. 


obtainable this Fall. 


We offer the true North of France 
(thick-petalled) type 


BEST IMPORTED BULBS 


Jumbo Bulbs. The largest and best obtainable. 


Each 50c., doz. $5.00, 100 $40.00 
Mammoth Bulbs Each 35c., doz. $3.50, 100 $25.00 
First Size Bulbs Each 25c., doz. $2.50, 100 $20.00 


Postpaid at each and dozen prices 





= Ask for Complete Bulb List —in color —FREE! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQ. 


BOSTON. MASS. 





Lovely Beyond Expression in June 


Pure, glistening white enhanced by golden- | 


Plant as early as 


The HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 
- « - a pleasant 
and economical 


place to stay 





New York hospitality is at 
its best in The Lexington. 
Really fine service, large comfort- 
able rooms, nice people. Only a 
block from Park Avenue, close to 
the world’s most illustrious shop- 
ping center, a bare 2 minutes’ walk 
to the Grand Central. 


| ROOMS AS LOW AS 33 


Single $3 — $4— $5 
Double $4— $5 — $6 
Suites $10 and up 


HOTEL 
EXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST. 
In the Grand Central Zone 
NEW YORK CITY 
Chas. E. Rochester, General Manager 








Boxwood 


Add to your garden the charm and dis- 
tinction which old boxwood alone can 


give. Many beautiful specimens, some 
very large, also entire hedges of varying 
height and spread. Booklet on request. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 6, BELLE MEADE, VA. 





YOUNG 
ARISTOCRATS 


Rare Evergreens and Shrubs 


True to name because grafted 
— grow readily, having 
passed a season out-of-doors 
— shipped balled and bur- 
lapped. Priced remarkably 
low for quality stock. Write 
today for complete list, and 
for our SHORT GUIDE to 
quality nursery products. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


F. W. KELSEY NURSERY CO. 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Flower Show at Newport 


EAUTIFUL pyramidal fuchsia plants and specimens of 
Allamanda williams received a great amount of praise 
from visitors who attended the Summer flower show at the 
Newport (R. I.) Casino on July 7 and 8. There were several 
exhibits of fuchsias in tubs but the superb plants shown by 
Mrs. Vincent Astor (John David Boyd, gardener) were 
awarded first place and the cultural medal. The specimen alla- 
mandas won for Mrs. Hamilton McK. Twombly (Alex- 
ander Fraser, gardener) first place in the class and the special 
award for the best cultural display in the show. The sweep- 
stake prize, donated by Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster, who 
was the chairman of the show committee, was awarded to 
Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James (Percy Wilkinson, gardener) 
whose garden with pool and fountain was the predominating 
feature staged on the piazza of the Casino. 

Push carts laden with flowers, fruits and vegetables were a 
feature of the show this year. This class was open to the 
garden clubs of Rhode Island. The judges selected the cart 
staged by the Jamestown Garden Club for first place, the 
prize being a Swedish pewter bowl. This exhibit was en- 
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livened with two cages of parakeets. A cart load of the new 
rose, Golden Climber, Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, was much 
admired. 

There were numerous groups of flowering plants, those on 
the piazza consisting principally of blue, yellow and bronze 
colored varieties. In the class for a 150-foot group of ferns, 
foliage, and flowering plants, Mrs. Robert Goelet (John 
Cairns, gardener) won first place. Crotons, lilies, gloxinias, 
caladiums and allamandas were some of the plants used. 

On successive days there were table arrangement classes for 
butlers and maids, and gardeners’ wives and daughters. The 
first prize in the flower picture class, open only to members of 
the Newport Garden Association, went to Mrs. Louis B. 
McCagg who used two stalks of yellow lilies in a curious 
boat-shaped Japanese vase against a background of oriental 
tapestry. Cut garden roses, begonias, orchids and sweet peas 
were prominent. 


Unique Show at New Bedford, Mass. 


The Garden Club of Buzzards Bay, Mass., is rapidly 
acquiring a wide reputation for the excellence of its flower 





Unusual Japanese Rock Garden Set Up by Mrs. George W. Pasell at the Flower Show in New Bedford, Mass. 
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shows. This season’s exhibition was held on the estate of 
Henry M. Knowles of New Bedford, with Miss Elsie West 
and Mrs. Edwin P. Seaver, Jr., in charge. The large barn in 
the rear of the beautiful grounds was converted into a lovely 
garden, different parts of which were executed by different 
persons, but were combined into one harmonious whole. 

Among the features was a garden sponsored by Mrs. W. 
Kempton Read and executed by Mrs. Edwin P. Seaver, Jr. 
This garden, which contained a beautiful new shrine above a 
cool quiet pool bordered by euonymus, received first prize. 
Tall beautifully grown delphiniums stood at each side of the 
shrine with well shaped cedars as a background. A single 
Madonna lily at each side was mirrored in the little pool. 

Another feature was a Japanese rock garden set up by Mrs. 
George W. Pasell. Dozens of rock plants were skillfully 
planted among the stones with a little stream of water drop- 
ping from a higher level to a gold fish pool containing rare 
specimens of water plants. 

Victor Slater of Fairhaven, well known for his beautiful 
delphiniums, worked out a pleasing path bordered with these 
flowers. The well executed Spanish patio within which was a 
genuine old world atmosphere was staged by Miss Audrey 
Hedge. William N. Craig of Weymouth had a lovely display 
of lilies arranged in a naturalistic way as a border planting 
with cool looking evergreens as a background. 

The judges were Mrs. E. Lawrence Oliver of the Cohasset 
Garden Club, Mrs. Latimer W. Ballou of the Providence 
County Garden Club, and Mr. Robert S. Sturtevant of the 
Lowthorpe School of Groton. The proceeds of the show will 
be used for planting trees, a part of the club’s program for 
celebrating the Washington Bicentennial. 


Rose Society’s Annual Meeting 


The American Rose Society’s annual meeting, held in 
Toronto, Ont., this year, opened on Monday afternoon, 
June 27, with President J. Horace McFarland of Harrisburg, 
Pa., presiding. Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Richardson Wright, New York; vice-president, Whitman 
Cross, Chevy Chase, Md.; trustees, Leonard Barron, New 
York, Dr. A. C. Kirk, Roanoke, Va., and Dr. Earl Benbow, 
Seattle, Wash. The secretary, Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., 
was re-elected. The honorary vice-presidents are Mrs Henry 
Ford, Dr. S. S. Sulliger, E. G. Hill, Richmond, Ind., and 
George L. Heiatt. 

Paul B. Sanders of the Ontario Agricultural College, lo- 
cated at Guelph, spoke on ‘““The Winter Mortality of Roses.” 
Professor L. M. Massey of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., talked on ‘The 
Control of Rose Diseases,’’ with sketches 
on a blackboard. The members enjoyed 
an open discussion on new varieties of 
roses which was led by J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, and R. Marion Hatton of West 
Grove, Pa. The annual banquet was 
followed with addresses by Percy H. 
Mitchell, past president of the Ontario 
Rose Society and the president, A. J. 
Webster. 

The gardens of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club were visited on Tuesday 
morning. Rose society members at- 
tended the annual show of the Ontario 
Rose Society during the afternoon and 
evening. Ihe rose show was larger than 
ever this year. The principal award was 
the Nicholson trophy won by Col. 
Hugh A. Rose, who gained the greatest 
number of points. The trophy was of- 
fered for competition for the first time 
this year. It was donated by R. A. 
Nicholson of Hongkong to the Ameri- 
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MR. RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


Newly Elected President of the 
American Rose Society 
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can Rose Society, Mr. Nicholson is now retired, living at 
Victoria, B. C. The Mitchell cup for the best rose in the show 
went to E. Startup, a new exhibitor, who also won several 
other prizes. Premier George Henry of Ontario presented the 
trophies. 

M. H. Horvath of Mentor, Ohio, exhibited a collection of 
his hybrid roses. The park departments of Toronto and St. 
Catharines and the Ontario Agricultural College set up large 
exhibits. The Dale Estate, Ltd., Brampton, and the Bedford 
Park Floral Company, Richmond Hill, both of Canada, 
staged professional exhibits. 

It is probable that next year’s annual meeting and exhibi- 
tion will be held in Boston, Mass. The Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society has offered the use of its building for the 
show and has promised assistance in putting on an unusually 
fine rose exhibition. Some of the best rose gardens in America 
are to be found in Greater Boston, and the active participation 
of the growers in that section is counted upon. 


The Hillcrest Gardens Lectures 


The remaining lectures in the course being given at Hill- 
crest Gardens, Weston, Mass., under the direction of Miss 
Marian Roby Case are as follows: 


August 3——‘‘Indian Lore,’’ Mr. Charles Frederick Whitney, Danvers, 
Mass. 
August 10—‘‘Moving Pictures of Grass,’’ Harvard Film Foundation. 


August 17—‘‘Plant Breeders and Explorers,” Mr. John C. Wister, 
Secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


August 24—‘‘Experiences of a Hillcrest Boy,’’ Edmund Mezitt, 
Weston Nurseries, Weston, Mass. 

On September 5, Labor Day, the boys attending the school 
will read papers discussing the lectures which they have heard. 
These papers will be judged by Mr. Harold Williams of 
Brookline, Mass., Mr. Stuart Montgomery of Milton, Mass., 
and Mr. Garrison Hadley of Wayland, Mass. The lectures in 
this course are given principally for the boys in the Summer 
school maintained by Miss Case, but provision is always made 
for guests who may wish to attend. 


Coming Gladiolus Show in Boston 

The gladiolus exhibition held in Boston each year by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in co-operation with the 
New England Gladiolus Society has come to be looked upon 
as one of the leading shows of the country. This year’s exhi- 
bition, which will be staged in Horticultural Hall August 18 
and 19, will have several exceptional features. It is expected 
that all three halls on the ground floor of the great building 
will be utilized. As usual, this will be 
an all New England show and will be 
set up largely in the form of a garden. 
Although gladioli will predominate, 
other flowers will be shown by way of 
variety. The usual custom of making 
this show free will be followed. 


Lily Conference Called 


Because of the great and steadily 
growing interest in liliums, the Royal 
Horticultural Society of England has 
decided to hold a lily conference at 
Horticultural Hall, London, on July 
11, 12 and 13, 1933. Visitors will be 
present from many foreign countries. 
William N. Craig, Weymouth, Mass., 
who has just contributed an article for 
the year book of the Lily Committee 
in London, will speak at the conference 
on “‘North American Lilies.”’ It is prob- 
able that several other American lily 
growers will make an effort to attend 
this important conference. 








Four Months of Hemerocallis Bloom 


improvement of the day lilies (hemerocallis), not 

only through collection of most of the known species 
but also through hybridization. I have noted with great 
pleasure the revival of interest and also the growing popular- 
ity of the newer hybrids. 

Some of the wild types, as well as many of the horticul- 
tural hybrids, are being used in the breeding of hundreds of 
seedlings and from these a critical selection is being made of 
those deemed worthy of introduction. Some are already intro- 
duced, while others are being held in reserve for further study 
and future crossings. 

The old time gardens almost always contained two vari- 
eties, Hemerocallis flava and H. fulva. The latter is the one 
often seen growing in profusion around old cellar holes and 
abandoned homes, plainly showing its hardiness and its 
ability to adapt itself to the most trying conditions. 

Because of the red tones of H. fulua many may be loath to 
try these newer hemerocallis, but I cannot recommend too 
highly the varieties of recent date which breeders have pro- 
duced by successful hybridization and which we now find in 
a marvelous range of color. 

In the lighter tones there are pale uniform yellows, some 
in pink-apricot shades. Others are pale in background with a 
distinctly soft pinkish rose overtone. Also there are rich 
frosted yellows with a silvery glistening sheen. In the darker 
colorings we find deep orange selfs of splendid form and 
texture, bronze-reds, deep orange-reds, and others in com- 
binations of crimson copper with petals and sepals often 
margined or blended with orange or gold. There are still 
others which have lovely suffusions of color that are inde- 
scribable, giving us an enrichment of tone in our perennial 
plantings that is much desired. 

These day lilies are not only lovely for the garden but are 
especially useful for house arrangement, the buds opening 
well in water and many of them emitting a delightful fra- 
grance. Some are beautifully frilled and fluted, while others 
have a firm satiny finish of wax-like beauty. In a bronze 
toned room the common H. fulva gives a color note that 
unless tried cannot be appreciated. The pale yellows are 
especially nice with delphiniums either in the garden or in a 
flower arrangement. The later yellow flowering types com- 
bine delightfully with the deep blue globe thistle. The bronzy 
red tones are enchanting if arranged with branches of copper 
beech in a choice piece of old bronze or copper. 

The older type, H. flava, grown with Iris pallida, the irises 
Mary Barnett or Corrida or similar blues, makes a particu- 
larly attractive planting. All the yellow flowered varieties 
have a great artistic value for it is these tones we need for 
carrying quality in our gardens. 

England as well as America has participated in the revival 
of interest in these fascinating flowers. Among those of recent 
foreign origin which I think are to be desired, are the 
following: 

Cissie Giusseppi is a deep dark rose red flower with a pale 
yellow base and a narrow line of yellow extending part way 
down each petal, a distinct and pleasing coloring. 

Rose Queen has a soft pale old rose background veined 
with deeper rose; the petals have distinct pale yellow raised 
lines in the center; the sepals are edged with old rose—an 
exquisite blending of color. 

E. A: Bowles is a rich deep reddish orange flower, almost 
a self but with a slight blending of lighter orange which gives 
the effect of Etruscan gold. It has open flowers with petals 
slightly ruffled and a raised midrib on both sepals and petals. 
I consider this of exceptional merit. 

One of the most effective is Sunset, with a lovely copper- 
rose coloring blended with yellow. The petals have a decided 


M i attention has been given in recent years to the 





Florham, a Golden Yellow Trumpet-Shaped Hemerocallis 


line of yellow at the center. The sepals are a suffusion of 
copper, rose and yellow; the throat of the flower is a deeper 
yellow. 

Viscountess Byng has a background of silvery cream over- 
laid with pale coppery rose. The flowers are open and of good 
size; unusual and lovely. 

Many gardens are designed for a lavish display of color 
throughout the Summer and for this purpose there are no 
better flowers than the day lilies. Few plants surpass in vigor 
and beauty a well grown clump of hemerocallis. Their grace- 
ful foliage and well poised flowers on long sturdy stems make 
them equally effective as a specimen plant or in the perennial 
border. They also are exceedingly lovely if grown near a 
stream or pool and are one of the few species that do equally 
well in sun or shade. 

The hemerocallis will thrive in almost any soil, but if 
given enrichment the plants will put forth luxuriant growth 
and many stalks of bloom. I suggest digging the bed 12 or 
14 inches deep, discarding the poorer soil. In the bottom of 
the bed I would place three or four inches of well-rotted 
cow manure, and over this four inches of good garden soil, 
well chopped down with a spade but without raising any of 
the manure to the surface. Then I would fill the rest of the 
bed with good garden loam and in a dry season soak it 
thoroughly with water the day before planting. 

If one does not wish to remake the ground where hemero- 
callis are to be planted a generous amount of tankage or sheep 
manure may be well worked into the ground and the soil 
thoroughly watered before setting the plants. 

Propagation is by division. The method is to wash the soil 
from the clumps with a strong stream of water from the hose 
and then to gently pull and work the plants apart. Usually 
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292 HORTICULTURE 
HEMEROCALLIS BLOOMS TO COVER FOUR MONTHS 

Variety Color Height Blooming Season Remarks 
Amaryllis Soft yellow tipped deeper 3 ft. July 10—August 1 Large flower 
Anna Betscher Orange touched with bronze > tt. July 20—August 10 Large flower - 
Apricot Pale orange 2 ft. May 15—June 10 Small flower 
Aureole Deep orange 24 ft. June 1—June 30 Medium size 
Bardeley Tangerine and copper 3 ft. June 20—July 20 Large flower 
Bay State Deep yellow, fluted petals July 20—August 15 Large flower 
Calypso Lemon yellow 3% ft. July—August Good sized flower 
Cinnabar Brownish red tone, yellow throat 24 ft. July—August Large flower 
Cissie Guisseppi Garnet red flower 2¥Y ft. June 20—July 20 Medium size 
Cressida Deep orange, reddish band 3-3¢. July 25—August 20 Large flower 
D. D. Wyman Golden yellow, tawny splash on petals 2% ft. July 20—August 15 Large flower 
Dr. Regal Pure orange 2 tt. May—June Medium flower 
E. A. Bowles Deep reddish orange blend 3 ft. June 15—July 10 Open ruffled flower 
Float Golden yellow i 3 ft. July 1—July 25 Trumpet shaped flower 
George Yeld © Orange, mottled orange, scarlet ; 7 > t. July 20—August 20 Large open flower 
Gold Imperial Deep yellow oe > ae 3 ft. June 15—July 10 Trumpet flower 
Gold Standard Clear yellow ae 3 ft. June 20—July 15 Medium size 
Golden Bell Pale apricot orange 3 ft. July—August Large trumpet flower 
Golden Dream. 5 Deep golden yellow > tt. July 15—August 10 Large flower 
Gypsy Yellow and deep orange > ft. July 25—August 25 Medium flower 
Harvest Moon Orange sherbet 2% to 3 ft. July 15—August 10 Long slender flower 
Hyperion onze Canary yellow 4 ft. July 25—August 25 Large waxy flower 
J. R. Mann a Apricot and yellow 3 ft. July 15—August 15 Very large flower 
ry W. Crawford Bes, Splendid apricot 3 ft. July 10—August 1 Very large flower 
Lemon King —— Pale waxy yellow 3 /, ft. July 10—August 5 Medium flower 
Lovetts Lemon / Soft yellow 4 ft. July 25—August 25 Large flower 
Mandarin . _. Lemon yellow 3¥ ft. July 20—August 20 Bell shape 
Margaret Perry oY Burnt orange, red 3¥ ft. July 5—August 10 Large flower 
Miedo 7 Orange with red blotch > Tt. July 10—August 10 Large flower 
Modesty oo. 7 Waxy pale yellow 3 ft. July 5—August 1 Open medium flower 
Mrs. A. H. Austin Beautiful lemon and orange 3 ft. July 10—August 5 Very large flower 
fa. J. R. Mann . Glistening orange uae 7 3 ft. July 10—August 5 Large flower 
Mrs. W. H. Wyman | Frosted yellow : 3 ft. August 1—September 1 Large flower 
Nocerensis a Clear yellow 2% ft. June 15—July 15 Waxy large flower 
Orangemen a Orange 2% ft. May 15—June 15 Medium flower 
Queen Mary _ Beautiful yellow > tt. June 1—July 1 Large flower 
Queen of May : ~~ Clear apricot yellow 2% ft. June 25—July 20 Large flower 
Radisnt _ "Pure orange bs : > tt. July 10—August 10 Large flower 
Royal Splendid yellow —™tS 3 ft. July—August Large waxy flower 
Shirley - Pale apricot orange = > ft. July—August Large flower 
Sir Michael Foster Clear yellow 2% ft July 1—July 25 Large flower 
Sunkist i Deep soft rose Big cowies? 21 , ft. June 20—July 20 Medium size 
Sunny West <w Lovely yellow RSs) i Se August 1—August 25 Large jee 
Tangerine 7 Orange aah sa 2 ft. June Small flower 
The Gem ‘Deep apricot pee Z ft. July 5—August 1 Large flower 
Viscountess Byng Coppery rose 3 ft. June 20—July 20 Large open flower 
Wau-Bun Yellow touched with red 2u4 ft July 10—August | Very large flower 
Winsome Beautiful yellow 3 ft. July 1—July 25 Large flower 
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this can be done without much effort. I do not recommend 
chopping them apart with a spade, for with this method too 
many roots are ruined. 

The crown should be placed two inches below the surface 
of the ground with the roots well spread out. It is well to firm 
the earth in well and apply water freely. Do not allow the 
ground to settle, leaving the plant in a hollow. It is much bet- 
ter to slightly hill up the surface. Planting of hemerocallis 
may be done either in Spring or Fall, but the better results are 
obtained from Fall planting. 

—Elizabeth Noble Nesmith. 


Lowell, Mass. 


Waterlilies From Leaf Growths 


6 Be, home gardener who possesses a pool and desires to raise 
his own supply of tropical waterlilies will find it compara- 
tively easy to do so when once he understands the simple 
methods that are employed. Tropical waterlilies may be 
increased in various ways. They may 
be grown from seed, but they do not 
always come through true to type when 
grown in this way. Growing them from 
tubers is a method that is widely em- 
ployed and is very desirable. Certain 
varieties of tender waterlilies may be 
increased by means of their vegetative 
growths appearing on the leaves, which 
method is under discussion in this arti- 
cle, since it is not so well known. 

Certain varieties of tender waterlilies 
are designated as being ‘‘viviparous,’’ or 
capable of producing plantlets on their 
lily pads. These leaf growths if given 
the right conditions, will speedily de- 
velop into healthy plants and become 
the stock for the coming season. Some 
tropical waterlilies do not have this 
characteristic, but such plants as August 
Koch, a delightful wisteria-violet; Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, with lavender blue 
cup-shaped blossoms; Amethyst, a deep 
amethyst-blue of recent introduction; 
Panama Pacific, a lovely rosy violet, and 
possibly one or two others, have the 
innate ability to grow ‘‘young ones” on 
the surface of their leaves. These are day- 
blooming waterlilies the flowers of which 
open with the sun and close at sundown, blooming very freely 
throughout the Summer. 

Examination of the leaf of one of the above-mentioned 
varieties in mid-Summer will show that a plantlet has formed 
on top of the lily pad, at the point where the stem and leaf 
join. It appears as a tiny bulb-like growth at first and in time 
becomes a complete plant in itself, forming its own roots and 
often producing small blooms, the size of a silver dollar, 
while still attached to the lily leaf. As the growth increases in 
size the lily leaf turns yellow and gradually decays, sometimes 
submerging below the surface of the water so that only the 
leaf growth is visible. When the plantlet reaches this degree of 
growth, it is best to remove the whole leaf and separate the 
little plants. 

The vegetative leaf growths may be removed at any time 
during the Summer when they become large enough to form 
their own roots on the lily pad. A sharp knife may be used to 
detach the young plants, no more of the leaf itself being taken 
than is absolutely necessary. They may then be planted in rich 
soil in three- or four-inch clay pots and set in a container in 
shallow water in the lily pond so that the container is just a 
little below the surface of the water. Here they may remain 
undisturbed until Fall. 
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However, the growths may be separated from the lily pads 
when the plants are taken indoors in the Fall, i.e., when the 
outdoor temperature falls below 60. They may then be pot- 
ted as above stated and submerged, pot and all, in a home- 
made tank, a wooden half-barrel serving very nicely for this 
purpose. Incidentally, the mother plant, from which the leaf 
growths have been detached, may be saved by storing it away 
at the end of the season and planting it out the following 
year. 

The temperature of the water must be in keeping with the 
tender nature of the plants. Maintaining a uniform tempera- 
ture and giving the plants as much sunlight as possible are 
requisites for successfully growing these tropical waterlilies 
indoors. The water in the tub will evaporate over the Winter 
and it will be necessary to watch the plants and fill the tub 
probably several times but do not completely change the water 
—just keep adding to the original reservoir. Water always 
has a strong attraction to young and old, and the improvised 
tub in which the lilies are set may be filled with other water- 





Vegetative Leaf Growths of the Waterlily August Koch 


The small plant on the left is ready for potting. The one on the right shows the growth still attached to the 
stem but minus the leaf. The specimen in the center shows the leaf growth attached to the lily pad and the stem. 


loving plants and also fish, to keep them company. 
—Eileen Newhauser. 


Chicago, III. 


The Shell-Leaf Pentstemon 


HERE seems to be greater interest in the pentstemons of 

which there are some 200 species, all American. Nearly 
100 have been tried here, and about 50 have bloomed this 
year. For size of flower and general interest the best is shell-leaf 
pentstemon, P. grandiflorus, which grows three feet high. 
There is little foliage at the base, for the leaves are nearly all 
on the stem, in cup-like pairs, and very blue-green in color. 
The flowers are nearly as large as those of foxgloves, and of 
similar shape, but abruptly narrowed at the base. The color is 
a pale purple or lavender-lilac (June-July). The seed capsule 
is as large as on foxgloves and the seed, very large for this 
genus, is like brown sawdust. This plant is very easy to 
remember when seen, very striking when in bloom and not 
to be confused with any other species. 


: —Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a prize of fifty dollars for the best 
Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize 
of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten dollars and three 
additional prizes of five dollars each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federations. 
No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.’’ The judges 
will consider each Year Book submitted from all angles. 
Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry—these and 
other points will be factors in determining the decision of the 
judges. Size will not count, however; a club with a small Year 
Book will not be discriminated against. The judges will be 
the secretaries of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the 
Horticultural Society of New York, and The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. All Year Books to be submitted must 
be in the hands of the editor at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., by September 1, 1932. 


How Bulbs Change Position 


HE several articles heretofore published in Horticulture, 

discussing the manner in which bulbous plants change 
the depth of the original plantings have proved an incentive 
to continue observations previously made. All are more or 
less familiar with the ability of iridaceae and liliaceae to 
produce small bulbs on the flowering stem above the mother 
bulb, while most of the new bulbs are on a level with the 
root stock of the planted bulbs. No doubt, Nature feels per- 
fectly confident that these small or large stem bulbs will 
prosper, knowing their ability to place their successors at a 
proper level below the ground surface. 

My interest was first aroused by the movement of a plant- 
ing of Tulipa florentina odorata some ten years ago. The 
bulbs received and planted were rather small and did not 
bloom for several years. One Spring I was examining the 
border where I should expect to see the new growths of these 
early tulips making their appearance, and was attracted to a 
strong growth appearing about six feet from the original 
planting. This growth developed the first bloom, as none of 
the original bulbs had yet bloomed where planted. 

My first thought was that one of the planted bulbs had 
been moved in the cultivation of the soil. However, later that 
Spring I discovered a number of single-leaf plants in the edge 
of the lawn at least three feet from the original planting. 
They could not have been seedlings for so far no Tulipa 
florentina had bloomed. Later, I found small bulbs on slender 
root-like threads a foot or more distant from the mother 
bulbs, in the direction of more light and moisture. This 
observation proved that bulbous plants could also move in a 
horizontal plane. 

This year I have had occasion to move several Darwin 
tulip plantings. The beds had been used for tulips several 
years and many bulbs had been left in the ground. I found 
two instances where Nature had corrected the chance shallow 
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covering of last year’s bulbs. These bulbs had a covering of 
only an inch of soil, but the new bulbs, grown for next year, 
were in each case covered with at least three inches of soil. 
There grew downward from the base of the bulb a tunic 
covered porous stem upon the end of which was formed the 
new tulip bulb. 

Observations in the iris family include freesias and ixias. 
Freesias place small and large bulblets vertically at a con- 
siderable distance from the mother bulb. Ixia seedlings in a 
planting in what proved to be a poorly prepared bed, placed 
the bulblets horizontally three or four inches distant from the 
mother bulbs. In this latter case all of the bulblets of a single 
bulb were two or three inches from the mother bulb. 

In other plantings of the same variety of ixia in fertile soil 
all the bulblets were held tightly to the mother bulb, as is the 
usual case with gladioli and all other bulbs when planted in a 
proper compost at a proper depth. 

—Frank A. Leach, Jr. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Library Accessions in Boston 


The following books have recently been added to the Li- 
brary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Annuals, by Leonard G. Sutton. Lond., Simpkin, 1931. 

Annuals in the garden, by Henry S. Ortloff. N.Y., Macm., 1932. 

Baroque gardens of Austria, by G. A. Jellicoe. Lond., Benn; N.Y., 
Scribner, 1931. 

Bird-life, a guide to the study of our common birds, by Frank M. 
Chapman. N.Y., Appleton, 1931. 

Book of trees, by Alfred C. Hottes. N.Y., DeLaMare, 1932. 

Conifers in cultivation, the report of the Conifer conference held by 
the Royal horticultural society, Nov. 10-12, 1931. Lond., Royal 
hort. soc., 1932. 

Curtis’s botanical magazine dedications, 1827-1927. Lond., Quaritch 
for the Royal hort. soc., 1931. 

Everybody’s garden, by Walter P. Eaton. N.Y., Knopf, 1932. 

Face of the land. Lond., Allen & Unwin, 1930. 

The first sixty years of the Milton Public Library, 1870-1931, by 
Nathaniel T. Kidder. Milton, Mass., priv. print., 1932. 

eg color chart, by Eugene N. Fischer. Bost., N.E. gladiolus soc., 
1932. 

Florida wild life, by Charles T. Simpson. N.Y., Macm., 1932. 


Flowers and folk-lore from far Korea, by Florence H. Crane. N.Y., 
Macm., 1931. 
Garden maintenance, by Henry S. Ortloff and H. B. Raymore. N.Y., 


Macm., 1932. : 

Die Gartenstauden, by H. R. Wehrhahn. Berlin, Parey, 1931. 2v. 

Hortorum, by René Rapin, with English translation by J. Gardiner; 
ed. by Irving T. McDonald. Worcester, Mass., Holy Cross Col- 
lege, 1932. 

Laura’s garden, by Count de Comminges; tr. by B. Miall. N.Y., 
Macm., 1932. 

Living with our flowers, by Margaret A. Rowe. Cincinnati, S. Kidd, 
1932. 

Kakteenzucht leichtgemacht, by Wilhelm von Roeder. 
Franckh’sche, 1929. 


Stuttgart, 


Veronica Gentianoides 


NE of the easiest alpines in my rock garden is the gentian- 
leaved speedwell, blooming the latter part of May. It is a 
distinct and attractive plant with pale blue flowering spikes 
eight inches high rising from foliage resembling that of Gen- 
tiana acaulis. A white form is known, also one more rare, 
with variegated leaves, green white and pink. In suitable posi- 
tions the plant spreads to very nearly a ground cover. It will 
grow in sun or half shade, but as the roots prefer moisture, 
flat pieces of stone placed between the plants are beneficial to 
those in the sun. 

At Kew gardens I once noticed a formal arrangement of 
pale tulips under-planted with not the usual forget-me-not, 
but Veronica gentianoides, an effect of distinction and super- 
cultivation. I have used this plant in the rock garden so as to 
supersede the flowering of Fritillaria meleagris, where the soil 
is fairly moist and rich, but have obtained better specimens in 
the very gritty soil of the wet moraine. Propagation is by 
division after flowering. 

—NMartha Houghton. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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ITH due deference to the Vashon, Wash., correspond- 
ent (Horticulture, June 15) and his interest in moles 
and mice to the extent that their generic names concern him, I 
still maintain that moles do eat vegetable matter including 
bulbs. One reader has already recorded the results of putting 
a live mole in a barrel with some castor beans, with disastrous 
consequences to the mole, and quite recently, a lady in New 
Jersey, writing to the English Gardener’s Chronicle, reported 
exactly the same results. The beans were eaten and the moles 
died. Whether the European mole differs in his eating habits 
from the two American species, I do not know; I never knew 
moles in England to eat bulbs and the assumption that they 
do not may be the reason that the American moles are con- 
sidered wholly insectivorious. [See Page 300. Editor. | 
The American mole of the eastern states certainly differs 
from the English mole in its burrowing; the latter, much 
larger in size, throws big casts of soil at intervals; the Ameri- 
can mole mostly runs near enough to the surface to lift most 
of the route and never throws a real cast. The American mole 
is much more crafty and cannot be caught with the same ease 
or with the same type of trap as used in England. Personally, 
I have never found any evidence of field mice but I have 
caught moles and I have seen so many tulip bulbs disappear 
in the course of a few hours that a whole army of mice 
would be needed to consume them. My very good friend, Joe 
Smith of Olympia, Wash., is satisfied that moles eat tulips 
and scores of people in New Jersey are similarly convinced. 
Up to three years ago, my garden was infested with moles, 
and montbretias, gladioli, dahlias and lilies were likely to be 
attacked, but by using castor beans the pests have practically 
been ousted. Last season I found one run and this season I 
have found evidence of them in three places, but no other 
signs have occurred in each of these quarters since dropping in 
a few beans. Since, of all the beans inserted, not more than 
three have germinated, I take it as evidence that the moles 
have eaten them and are no more. 


EGARDING Mr. J. H. Nicolas’s remarks on bone meal, 
the analytical chemists have long tried to convince the 
practical grower that this fertilizer is not nearly so good as 
they think it is, yet plenty there are who imagine it is the 
sine qua non for various pot plants. Of course, there is bone 
and bone and the observant grower has long been aware that 
ordinary ground bone yields little of its fertility; in fact, 30 
or more years ago a bulb grower assured me that the only 
bone fertilizer he found of service was steamed bone flour, this 
being preferred to superphosphate, which at that time was 
largely or wholly made from bones dissolved with sulphuric 
acid. Bone superphosphate is a real fertilizer although I 
believe a good grade of phosphatic rock, treated with acid, 
is just as good. I rather doubt whether any present-day super- 
phosphate is made from bones and it is more than probable 
that some of the so-called bone meal is anything but bone. 


EORGE LAWLER, who grows bulbs at Tacoma, 
Wash., has sent me a photograph of a beautiful 
Himalayan lily, Lilium giganteum himalaicum, which almost 
took my breath away when I opened the package. As a matter 
of fact, there were two pictures, one a close-up and another 
showing the entire plant. The former is being reproduced 
here for the benefit of my readers, who will, I am sure, agree 
with me that it is exceedingly impressive. The picture was 
made June 26, at which time the stalk had climbed to a 
height of eight feet and four inches and carried 11 blooms, 
eacu seven inches long—truly gigantic flowers. It is not only 
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the height of the stalk which attracts attention; its apparent 
unusual circumference was sustained by the tape measure, 
which showed it to be six and one-half inches around at the 
base, as large as a small tree and almost as firmly established 
in the ground. 

Garden makers in general should not expect to grow lilies 
of this type with the freedom of other lilies. L. giganteum 
is considered a difficult subject in this country. Helen M. 
Fox remarks in her book on lilies that it is one of the adven- 
tures in gardening to experiment with this species. It likes 
partial shade and should be planted just below the surface, 
instead of deeply, as is the case with most lilies. Apparently 
it can be grown from seed and this has been accomplished in 
Newport, R. I., but Gertrude Jekyll says that seven years are 
required to get it into bloom. Now that it is being grown 
successfully on the Pacific coast, it may become a more com- 
mon occupant of American gardens. 


NOTHER evidence of the interest in lilies which pre- 
vails on the Pacific Coast comes in a note which has just 
been sent me about a new hybrid originated by Stephen J. 
Harmeling of Vashon, in the state of Washington. Four 
years ago Mr. Harmeling cross pollinated the native Lilium 
columbianum with pollen from L. washingtonianum, some- 
times called the Mt. Hood Lily. He also reversed the process. 
The first cross brought no variation but L. washingtonianum 
seedlings pollenized with L. columbianum pollen produced 
one true hybrid, which promises to be a lily of unusual value. 
The color is a light lavender with red anthers and a dash of 
yellow in the throat. It is different from any other lily ever 
known and has attracted the attention of many lily growers. 
Although Mr. Harmeling is in his eighty-second year, he is 
mentally and physically robust and a keen student of horti- 
culture. 





A Himalayan Lily Carrying Eleven Blooms, Each Seven Inches Long 
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Valuable Rosa Rugosa Hybrids 


HERE cold Winters prevail or in seaside gardens, Rosa 
rugosa and its hybrids are of unrealized garden value, 
says the June 24 bulletin of the Arnold Arboretum. Even 
in Canada, varieties of the rugosa roses thrive. Furthermore, 
the plants have a natural tolerance of salt water which per- 
mits their being grown near the sea. In fact, the species is so 
much at home in New England that it is frequently found 
growing wild on sand spits. It is not suggested that this rose 
be grown in beds in the garden but rather in shrub borders 
where the plants will take care of themselves since they are 
Winter-hardy and resistant to fatal diseases such as black 
spot. They stand pruning readily. 
A number of named varieties are described in the bulletin, 





Max Graf, a Rugosa Hybrid Which Makes an Excellent Ground Cover 


Lady Duncan and Max Graf being particularly. recommended 
as ground cover roses. The flowers of Lady Duncan are very 
large, fragrant, single and a vivid clear pink. The foliage is dark 
green and disease resistant. ‘“This was one of the hybrids pro- 
duced by the Arboretum’s first propagator, the late Jackson 
Dawson.’’ Max Graf is very similar to Lady Duncan except 
that flower buds and foliage are slightly darker in color and the 
plant is more vigorous. The bulletin reports that this hybrid 
was raised at the Bowditch Nurseries in Connecticut and it 
bears the name of a gardener who was with the firm for many 
years. This variety has been successfully employed near Chi- 
cago as a bank cover in gardens along the Lake Michigan 
bluffs. It also has withstood the severe climate in eastern 
Missouri. These facts suggest the wide area over which the 
rugosa hybrid roses may be grown. 

Agnes is well worth noting because its flowers are a soft 
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primrose yellow in color and semi-double. The bulletin de- 
scribes the delightful fragrance of the blossoms as being ‘‘a 
blend of the heavy rugosa perfume and the almost medicinal 
scent of the Persian Yellow. While very distinctive, it is quite 
similar to the delicate fragrance of most tea roses.’’ Although 
the plant is not very beautiful in itself it is, nevertheless, 
extremely hardy and in fact “‘has been reported as having 
come unscathed through Winters which killed other rugosa 
hybrids back to the ground.’’ This variety was awarded the 
Van Fleet Gold Medal by the American Rose Society in 1926 
as being the most distinctive new rose originated in America. 


Controlling Borers in Trees 


PP omeent- tes: shade trees are often seriously injured by the 
inroads of borers, particularly the flat-headed apple-tree 
borer. Trees that have been weakened by some unnatural 
condition such as drouth are more susceptible to borer attacks 
than trees enjoying a normal healthy growth. No satisfactory 
method is known for keeping the borers out, but according to 
“The Shade Tree,’’ a monthly bulletin published at Kearny, 
N, J., the borers can be controlled after they have entered the 
tree by using a prepared solution. ‘This solution is one part 
of paradichlorobenzene in two parts of raw cottonseed oil. 
Raw cottonseed oil dissolves the paradichlorobenzene usually 
without the use of heat, although at times a little gentle heat- 
ing will be necessary, and when applied serves to hold the 
material in contact with the tree and force the gas into the 
burrows.” 

By using this material it is not necessary to dig into the 
burrows. Merely apply the solution to all suspicious-looking 
places on the bark. It is advisable, according to the bulletin, 
not to put on the material during the months of June, July 
and August. Any other time of year when the temperature 
is moderate is perfectly safe. The gas given off by the mixture 
will kill the borers and give the girdled trees an opportunity 
to regain their vigor. A tree that has been practically killed, 
however, cannot be expected to be brought back to life. 


Home Made Instant Bordeaux 


ORDEAUX mixture is one of the most effective fungi- 
cides for use in the home garden. Up to the present time, 
however, the average amateur has either purchased this spray 
already mixed or has attempted to mix his own only to find 
the procedure rather difficult. The making of bordeaux, how- 
ever, has been greatly simplified with the introduction of 
powdered copper sulphate and chemical hydrated lime, ac- 
cording to The Field Station Journal published by the Mas- 
sachusetts State College, Amherst. One is warned, however, 
that ‘‘the success of this method in producing a good mixture 
depends on the fineness of the copper and its immediate solu- 
tion and the fineness and high quality of the chemical 
hydrated lime.” 

To make three gallons of spray sufficient to fill the ordi- 
nary spray tank dissolve a quarter of a pound of powdered 
copper sulphate in water. Stir the mixture thoroughly for a 
minute or two to dissolve the powder. Lime-water should 
then be made using a quarter of a pound of chemical hydrated 
lime and nearly the full amount of water. To this add the 
copper solution and thoroughly mix the whole. The spray 
is then ready to use. It is suggested in the bulletin that if 
more than one tankful of spray is to be mixed that one weigh 
out the required amount of copper sulphate and let it soak 
in water until it is required for the next tankful. 
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The Chinese Evergreen Again 


EVERAL notes appeared in Horticulture during 1931 
concerning a plant sold by florists, especially in combina- 
tion with miniature Japanese gardens, which was called the 
Chinese evergreen. This plant was illustrated in the January 
15, 1931, issue and was called botanically Dieffenbachia 
seguine. This name was later corrected by T. H. Everett, his 
opinion being that the plant is Aglaonema simplex. 

Dr. E. D. Merrill, however, writing in the Journal of the 
New York Botanical Garden expresses the opinion that the 
true A. simplex does not appear to be in cultivation in the 
United States and that the plant under observation really is 
A. modestum. There has been some criticism of the popular 
name Chinese evergreen because it was thought that this 
aglaonema is not native of China, but Dr. Merrill's research 
on the subject shows that in fact this plant presumably grows 
wild in Kwangtung Province in the southern part of China 
and is found elsewhere under cultivation. It is supposed that 
this species has been in cultivation for a long period by the 
Chinese, ‘‘and that it was more or less disseminated by them 
in the Orient, quite as in more recent times it has been dis- 
seminated by them in the United States.” 

One may feel certain now that this nomenclature tangle 
over the popular plant of dish gardens, which has broad 
green leaves and a thick fleshy stem, is definitely settled. It 
is a curious fact that the species is not described in Bailey's 
“Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture’’ but only in his 
“Hortus” and there under the erroneous name Aglaomena 
simplex. Another synonym of the correctly defined A. mo- 
destum, according to Dr. Merrill, is A. acutispathum. 


Salvia Species to Try 


HE word salvia may suggest beds or borders of brilliant 

scarlet flowers to some readers but there are in fact many 
choicer kinds, some of which are well recommended by a 
reader of Garden Gossip in the June issue. The writer prob- 
ably made the trials in Virginia but the plants discussed may 
be grown elsewhere. Although Salvia candelabrum first 
makes a small evergreen shrub resembling the common sage, 
it eventually comes into bloom bearing branching sprays of 
beautiful violet flowers on slender, two-foot stems. Another 
kind recommended is the ‘‘salvia Vatican of ‘the sclarea per- 
suasion which, from rosettes of velvety leaves, shoots forth 
four-foot spires of glistening, pinky lavender bracts. It 
blooms in July with the late delphiniums.’’ This plant is a 
biennial but it self sows readily in the writer's garden. 

It is suggested that S. verbascifolia be associated with iris 
in the garden because it is a graceful plant with tall stems that 
seem ‘‘to flutter with lavender and purple butterflies marked 
with black and gold.”’ S. pratensis var. tenori also goes weil 
with iris. Although the one and one-half foot spikes of 
flowers resemble the scarlet sage in shape and size, the color 
is royal purple and the stems arise from rosettes of dark 
leaves instead of having a branching habit. Other salvias that 
withstand Virginia heat and dryness well are S. farinacea, 
§. azurea, S. grahami and S. greggt, all splendid kinds. 


An Ingenious Cat-Guard 


IRD-LOVERS in Germany think of their neighbors’ 

marauding cats as tramps and unfortunately they have 
no lawful means of preventing them from pillaging birds’ 
nests. A contributor to the magazine Gartenschonheit, how- 
ever, has devised a simple piece of equipment which he calls 
a cat-guard. According to the article, it consists of a strip of 
sheet zinc in which holes are punched about half an inch 
apart. Through these holes are put zinc wires about ten 
inches long, as the picture shows. When this spiked band is 
made, it is only a matter of putting it around the nesting 
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tree. Pressure of the band against the trunk will keep the 
wires at right angles with the tree. 

This band is an insurmountable barrier to any cat bent 
on plundering nest or hole. To prevent the animal from 
springing from the ground over the barrier, the band must 
be applied as high as possible, where the branches fork. For 
large trees, holes one-half inch apart are effective, but for 
young trees of five-inch diameter a guard more closely set 
is better. Ihe odd appearance of this contrivance seems to be 
as effective in keeping cats away as the wires themselves, the 
writer has found. 


A Dwarf American Aquilegia 


ROM the Rocky Mountains in Wyoming, Montana and 
Canada comes the smallest American columbine, Aquilegia 
jonest, which has proved to be of such interest and worth 
that it was awarded a certificate of merit this Spring by the 
Alpine Garden Society in England, according to one of its 
recent bulletins. This diminutive columbine produces small 





A Simple Device to Prevent Cats from Climbing Trees 

Where Birds Are Nesting 
tufted leaflets scarcely an inch high and flowers carried just 
above them. ‘One erect flower is borne to a stem and is about 
an inch and a quarter long with straight spurs, blue sepals, 
and white or pale blue petals,’’ the bulletin says. The leaves 
and flowers appear simultaneously. Although this aquilegia is 
a native here, plants of it are difficult to obtain, strange as it 
may seem. 


Soil for Daphnes and Lupines 


BGs perennial controversy as to whether or not Daphne 
cneorum requires an acid soil is in a measure settled as a 
result of experiments conducted by Ohio State University and 
reported by L. C. Chadwick in a bulletin. The trial demon- 
strated that daphne makes the best growth in neutral-or alka- 
line soils. The same is true of Lupinus polyphyllus. The tests 
were started about the middle of September, 1931. 

The soil for both kinds of plants consisted of greenhouse 
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soil for one set and a mixture of one-half native peat and one- 
half soil for the other. Aluminum sulphate was used to main- 
tain the acidity. It was found that the peat moss greatly aided 
the growth of both plants but that aluminum sulphate applied 
in large amounts became a toxic factor to growth. Possibly if 
different chemicals had been used the results might have been 
different, the bulletin suggests. 


A Review of New Gladioli 


HE new gladioli that were listed in the Spring catalogues 

this year for the first time must have been of exceptional 
quality because, according to Roscoe Huff, writing in the June 
issue of the Gladiolus Review, two of these novelties received 
first class certificates from the American Gladiolus Society a 
year ago. This is the highest award a gladiolus can receive but 
a certificate had not been awarded since 1922. Solveig, an 
exhibition type gladiolus, was one of the winners of a first 
class certificate. It is an origination of Kristian Prestgard of 
Iowa. Huff describes this variety as being a “‘magnificent 























The New Gladiolus Bagdad, Described as Having a 
Smoky, Old Rose Color 


white, a giant in size and with other attributes which are 
necessary in its winning this high award. Unusual in the 
‘self’ or pure whites, is a silky sheen with a faintest of faint 
tinge of pink which really accentuates the whiteness of this 
variety.” 

The other gladiolus to win a certificate was of the primu- 
linus grandiflora type, named Wasaga by its originator, E. F. 
Palmer of Canada. ‘‘Wasaga is a beautiful, ruffled, light 
apricot primulinus grandiflorus, of a type, form and quality 
found all too seldom on the show bench.” 

E. F, Palmer is a newcomer among gladiolus originators 
and yet a number of his creations have gained considerable 
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attention. Coronation, a soft, light salmon colored variety 
with a touch of cream deep in the throat and on the tips of 
the petals, is an exhibition gladiolus. In the opinion of the 
writer, Picardy, another Palmer introduction, is one of the 
very finest and best varieties of the primulinus grandiflorus 
type that has ever been introduced. The color is soft, dainty 
shrimp- or salmon-pink carrying with it an inconspicuous 
feathering of diffused begonia-rose. 

‘From the hybridizing of Mr. Palmer comes also Bagdad, 
a smoky, old rose with a faint creamy blotch and marked 
with a pencilling of begonia-rose.”’ 

Not many gladioli can merit the high praise that the writer 
gives Hercules, a clear, clean buff color with buds of orange. 
He calls it ‘‘an excellent garden or landscape variety for the 
florets open slowly, grow to huge size, stand wind and 
weather and last a long time.’’ This variety is an origination 
of J. W. Crow of Canada. 

Gladiolus fanciers invariably look to A. E. Kunderd of 
Indiana for good new varieties. Among other kinds, Huff has 
selected Consolation, a plain petaled exhibition type colored 
deep violet with markings of deep red on the lower petals as 
being of high quality. The deep orange-red throat of Embers 
blends beautifully with the orange-vermilion ground color. 
This variety is another Kunderd introduction, a ruffled exhi- 
bition type. 

Red Phipps is a huge grower with many other worthy 
points. The color may be described as rose-red with blendings 
of scarlet interspersed and a faint tinge of white in the upper 
midribs. Mrs. Elizabeth Briggs of California is responsible 
for this new one. 

Two violet-blue varieties have come from Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, Blue Royale, a true violet-blue and Rhapsody in Blue, 
a pale blue-violet with a deep violet throat. Other worthy 
novelties include Mildred Louise, a strawberry-pink colored 
primulinus grandiflorus with the lower petals blending to 
pinard yellow and with spectrum red pencillings, a frequent 
prize winner from the Wentworth Gardens in Michigan, and 
Sunlight Glory, white overlaid with a brilliant flush of pink 
with yellow lower petals finely striped in red, an origination 
of the Venango Gardens in Pennsylvania. All of these vari- 
eties by merit alone “‘have earned a reputation as being beauti- 
ful, reliable and happy growing sorts,’’ says Huff. 


Safeguarding Crops Against Birds 


IRDS often plunder strawberries and other fruits in the 

garden. This, apparently, is the experience in England, 
too, for a device is suggested in a recent issue of Popular 
Gardening which is claimed to be an effective yet inexpensive 
bird-scare. The device consists merely of heavy twine tied 
between stout poles or stakes set at convenient intervals across 
the garden. From the twine are suspended shining tin covers 
from ordinary household commodities. These covers are per- 
forated on one side and strung with short lengths of string. 
The covers should be hung in pairs so that when the wind 
blows they clang together and glisten in the sun. 


A Happy Color Combination 


HE endless assortment of plant materials available today 

permits the amateur home gardener to experiment at will 
with different color combinations. One correspondent in the 
“Garden Book of Iowa,’ the yearbook of the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Iowa, made a border planting of early 
blooming shrubs and tulips which was particularly charming. 
A combination of Spiraea arguta, Prunus triloba and ever- 
greens such as Juniperus virginiana glauca were used for a 
background. Under the shrubs, groups of the tulip Safrano, 
blue bells and early narcissi were used. Along the front edge 
of the border, alternate groups of dwarf, early, pale blue iris 
and white fritillarias were used. To this combination groups 
of Wouverman tulips were added for a dash of strong color. 
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Moving Bulbous Plants in Flower 


AM tempted to make a few comments on the article ‘“‘Mov- 

ing Bulbous Plants in Bloom’”’ appearing in the June 1 
Horticulture, especially as applied to narcissi and bulbous 
irises. It is possible, but not probable, that these bulbs may 
in some instances produce flowers the following Spring, even 
though they are moved at blooming time, if the work is done 
with care to get a large root system and if the plants are given 
water to continue their growth, but this only proves their 
extreme vitality. 

I have been propagating several millions of these bulbs for 
the past eight years, and in the earlier years attempted to save 
odd varieties by rogueing them and heeling them in, but 
invariably found that they made no growth and that it 
weakened them so much that they became excellent subjects 
for disease and pests. Therefore, I now discard them entirely. 

The root system of narcissi will in many cases extend down 
over 18 inches to reach moisture and food, and most of the 
feeding is done by the extreme tips of the roots. The roots are 
not branched like those of shrubs or perennial plants; there- 
fore, when they are broken the plant has lost its ability to take 
up food and moisture at the very beginning of its reproductive 
cycle. 

The foliage of these plants, and especially the flowers, is 
produced from the vitality and food values stored up in the 
bulb the previous year, and it is from blooming time on until 
the foliage has turned completely yellow and mature that the 
bulb makes its increase in size and stores up food energy for 
next year’s flowers. This is proven by the fact that the bulb 
is usually smaller at blooming time than when planted. 

I should certainly advise anyone who has any love and 
consideration for his fine bulbs to let them mature without 
moving or taking from them the ability to provide for them- 
selves as Nature intended. 

Puyallup, Wash. —Hamilton F. Gronen. 


Checking Up on Lithospermums 


R. LODGE’S notes on Page 262 of the June 15 issue of 
Horticulture call attention to one of the best of the 
native lithospermums, but are somewhat misleading, I believe, 
when he calls Lithospermum canescens the hairy puccoon. The 
descriptive term “‘hairy’’ should be applied to the other bright 
orange gromwell—L. gmelini (L. hirtum of some botanists) . 
The gardener that likes the first named will like the latter 
because it is similar in color and prolongs the season of bloom 
at least two months. Instead of the usual six to ten inches in 
the case of L. canescens, the other may get as high as two feet 
but usually stays around a foot or 15 inches. Here they both 
prosper under the same general conditions. 

His observation that L. canescens grows in limestone soil 
is not to be taken as universally true. The plant is abundant 
throughout northern Michigan, and is almost invariably (al- 
though not always) found growing in the highly acid soil of 
the pine barrens. It has been my experience that plants found 
growing under acid conditions do not respond well to an 
alkaline diet and vice versa. I have never found L. gmelini 
in other than acid soil. 

Answering Mr. Lodge’s comment ‘“‘that this puccoon is 
not advertised,’’ may I suggest that we gardeners have our- 
selves to blame for the conditions which exist in the field of 
native plants. A nurseryman of my acquaintance threw away 
a fine lot of nursery-grown puccoons last year because he could 
not sell them. There were plenty of calls for the plants while 
they were in bloom in the field, but, being a wise man, he 
would not court replacement or dissatisfaction by handling 
the plants at that stage. And we poor, dumb gardeners could 
not carry the picture in our mind until the plant was dormant. 


Consequently there were no sales and there will be no future | 


supply of plants at that nursery. 
Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 








Jf Trees Could Only Speak ...! 


How pitifully some would complain for want of proper care; 
for neglect of hurts; for lack of water and proper nourish- 
ment. 

And how joyously others would voice their thanks to 
thoughtful owners who realized that their trees, like other 
living creatures, de- 
served theirattention. 


MAY WE SPEAK TO 
YOU FOR YOUR 
TREES? We will repre- 
sent them — and you — 
fairly in such an inter- 
view. You will be under 
no obligation, of course. 





WHITE & 
FRANKE, Inc. 
We moved this happy-looking 20” Maple onto Harvard College 


grounds in February, 1932. This picture was taken three 1368 BEACON STREET 
months later. Even the moon came out to look. BROOKLINE, MASS. 














GLADIOLUS 


Visitors are cordially invited to enjoy our massive GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS from July 15th until frost. 


Many varieties, both American and European, are in bloom and bulbs 
may be selected at this time for future delivery. We are located on the 
U. S. Route 1, the main highway to Portsmouth, 6 miles from New- 


see SEABROOK. NURSERIES 


Wholesalers and Retailers of Cut Flowers and Bulbs 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 














SONGS $5.55 Iris Collection 


Bruno Labor 

Candlelight Midgard 

Cardinal Ophelia 

Frieda Mohr Souv. M. Gaudichau 
Kansas Wm. Mohr 


One each, labeled, $5.55, prepaid 




















J. D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 











IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.’”’ Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 

“Depression” has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 
stock of choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attrac- 
tive prices. 

Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,—just as 
good now as they were then. 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 
GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








DELPHINIUM SEEDS--1932 CROP 


Grade Description For $1.00 
1A The ELITE-produced 90% doubles on test, light shades 50 seeds 
2A Should give 75% doubles, various color combinations 100 seeds 
3A Seeds of 1A seedlings, not tested but pedigreed 1/32 oz; 350 seeds 
4A Experimental hand-crossed parents; may double full 1/32 oz; 350 seeds 
5A Better than average seed, about 40% coming double 1/16 oz; 700 seeds 


6A Hollyhock Wrexham; tall, strong, full-flowered spikes 1/16 oz; 700 seeds 
7A Fine commercial seed, fully 25% doubles; cheap and good 1/8 oz; 1400 seeds 
8A Seeds of a clear double white; fine spike; white eye 25 seeds 


Orders Promptly Filled 
Your Choice, One Package Each, Any Six Grades for $5.00 


ROY W. GOTTSCHALL Marion, Ohio 
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BEFORE ORDERING 
YOUR BULBS 


Write for Our 
Sixty-Four Page Catalogue 
of Choice Flowering Bulbs 


PRICES ARE THE 
LOWEST 
IN TWENTY YEARS 





TRIVETT’S TESTED SEEDS, 
59 AND 61 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


INC. 











QUALITY BULBS 


1932 catalogue of TULIPS, HYA- 
CINTHS, AND MANY CTHER MIS- 
CELLANEOUS BULBS. All of the Finest 
Quality. For Fall Planting. NOW READY. 
Delivery F.O.B.—N. Y. or Los Angeles. 

No trouble with documents or permits. 

P. de JAGER & SONS, Heiloo-Holland 

North American Office: 
616 Harbour Commission Bldg. 

Dept. F Toronto, Canada 
Agents Wanted: Special Terms to Garden Clubs 








CACTUS eaices® 


10 Miniature Cacti, postpaid, $1.00; 20 
assorted blooming size, postpaid, $2.50. 4 
assorted plants with Mexican bowl to plant 
them in, postpaid, $1.00. 25 Cacti suitable 
for Rockery or Window Display, $5.00. 
Express Collect. Package 3 Resurrection 
Plants and Catalog 25c, postpaid. 
DESERT PLANT CO. 
STA. A, BOX 95 EL PASO, TEXAS 








uckwheat Hulls 


for Mulching Shrubs 
Roses, Perennials 


Write for Quantity Prices 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 





Princeton Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


PRINCETON, N. J. 














PETERSON 


eonies 


Finest flowering strain 
available 
1- 2- and 3-year roots 
producing best of flowers first 
season after planting. 


Send for Catalog 


George H. Peterson, Inc. 
45 Paramus Road 





Fair Lawn, N. J. | 
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Suggestions for Vegetable Growers 


RUSSELS sprouts are choicer than cabbage. because ten- 
derer, more delicate and richer in flavor, and with the 
added advantages of green leaves. Presumably the sprouting 
broccoli has the same advantages over both cabbage and cauli- 
flower. None of these are available from the garden in early 
Spring, but there is a good substitute wherever any of the 
cabbage family is grown. Old cabbage stems set out in early 
Spring from cellar storage, or left outside where Winter does 
not kill them, make vigorous early growth of meaty blossom 
sprouts, which should be cut in the early bud stage. Then they 
are very tender, and may be cooked in the same way as cabbage 
or asparagus. Two cuttings can be made, although the first is 
the heavier. 

The core of the cucumber, or “‘seed cavity,’’ so called, seems 
to be about the most violent aversion obsessing the breeders 
and growers of garden seeds. They are on the wrong track. In 
a little pickling cucumber the core is the best part, and in the 
larger slicing size it is the only part worth eating. Without it 
the clear white meat is unpalatable. 

The tough outer leaves of head lettuce make most excellent 
greens. 

Salsify is not appreciated as it should be. The leaves are an 
unusually choice greens, and the leaf stems, blanched, are a 
raw salad, tenderer, richer, and more delicate than lettuce. 
The roots are well known as choice for a stew, but I much 
doubt if the fine smooth ones of the now popular variety have 
anywhere near the flavor of the old slenderer ones. 

Wild lettuce, acommon weed, makes a good raw salad very 
early in Spring, also excellent greens of dandelion flavor, but 
not so bitter. The plant is very much larger, and a stronger 
grower, than the dandelion. 

When making cold slaw, let lemon juice instead of vinegar 
be used. It gives an utterly new and delightful flavor. If the 
cabbage is a Savoy, so much the better. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 


Castor Beans and Meadow Mice 


CAUGHT a full-grown meadow mouse and kept him in 
a tin pail with ten split castor beans, according to F. E. 
Boynton’'s suggestion of the April 15 issue of Horticulture. 


The following morning my mouse was very much alive, but 


towards noon he seemed to have lost his ‘‘pep.’’ I lost mine, 
too, feeling sorry for the poor little thing, as he was too sick 
to move, but for the sake of my flower garden I decided to see 
the experiment through and did not put Mr. Mouse out of his 
misery as I was tempted to do. 

At 6 o'clock that evening he was dead. Curiously enough, 
the ten castor beans were still in the pail. Several had been 
nibbled but altogether he hadn't eaten more than an eighth 
of one bean—evidently just a speck is a fatal dose. 

—Elsie Thorndike. 
Peconic, Long Island. 











Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalog 


lists the more popular and desirable 
bulbs for rock gardens and choicest 
varieties of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissi, ete., for indoor culture or 
planting in the garden. Also seeds 
and plants of Hardy Perennials for 
Fall planting. 

Mailed early in September to customers of 
record. If not on our list, write for free copy. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREER'S 


A new American viola 


nial. Very lovely. 


$5 a dozen $35 for 100 


AMY HORE 


Grower of choice perennials 








SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 








Viola Seattle Gem 


Delicate lemon yellow with ruf- 
fied petals. Hardy. A true peren- 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
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IRIS 


Surprise 
Collection 


20 Choice Iris for $3 
Worth $15 at Catalog List Prices 


All good, carefully chosen, varieties includ- 
ing a number listed at from $1 to $3 per 
rhizome. All guaranteed strictly first quality 
Northern grown roots — hardy and vigor- 
ous. All labeled, carefully packed and sent 
prepaid. Prompt refund if not delighted 
with our selection. 


An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


Containing complete, interesting color 
classifications, our selection of 100 Best 
Iris; review of 1500 varieties (Novelties 
included), complete price list and Special 
Bargain Offers sent free. You will want this 
valuable and informative treatise. Write 
for it today. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 204, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 


IRISES 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Upon Request 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


WEST HARTFORD CONN. 











THE 
Glen Road Iris Gardens 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 
We have a long list of fine irises at 
greatly reduced prices as well as new 
introductions and novelties. SEND for 
our 1932 catalog. ‘ 

GRACE STURTEVANT 











PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
‘*America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.&% Mgr. 
Northbrook, Illinois 








Hillside Gardens 
ESTES STREET 
Amesbury, Mass. 


Perennials Rock Plants 


Peonies Iris 
We ship only such plants as we 
would expect to receive. 


Write for 1932 Catalog 




















IRISES 


in wide variety 
From early dwarfs to late beardless 
Special Offer: 
12 named kinds, $1.00 postpaid 


LARK MEADOWS IRIS GARDENS 
WEST MANSFIELD, MASS. 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


A Magazine of distinction and authority 
for those who garden seriously. Sound, 
practical, up-to-the-minute advice, written 
by experienced gardeners. Single copies, 
25c each; twelve months, $2.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





|S ty ee ASHES. Nature’s greatest 
plant food. Garden crops, lawns, flow- 
ers. Free circular. Price quoted delivered 
you. George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario. 
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SEEDS 
BULBS 


Iliustrated. Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC, 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


59 and6! PARK PLACE 
NEW YORKCITY 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 


Grower to Grower. Via New 
York. No customs bother. 
U. S. Catalog ready. Oppor- 
ba tunities for agents. 
THE HOLLAND BULB GARDENS 
(LATE VAN'T HOF & BLOKKER-MCCREADY) 
430-H BRUNSWICK AVE., TORONTO, CANADA 





DAFFODILS — LILIES 


Some of the better and newer 
kinds. List of 72 varieties of 
Daffodils; 7 of Lilies. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
Silver Spring Maryland 











PEONIES PAY 


fine profits from both Flowers and Roots. 
Our 21st Annual Catalog tells you how. 
We grow only the Best of the Old and New 
Varieties, and offer them to you at Attrac- 
tive Prices. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


BERLIN MARYLAND 





Phlox Divaricata Laphami 


true stock, is offered in my 1932 catalog 
of Rock Garden Plants, Wild Flowers 
and Hardy Perennials. 


Gladly sent you on request 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 





1932 NEW SEED UPa NOW READY 
Fresh seeds from 80 finest prize-winning 
Wrexhams. In mixture — $1.00 packet. 

Comparison invited and satisfaction 

assured under replacement guarantee. 

Plant orders accepted for Fall delivery 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 


32 ELM AVENUE FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 
British and American De!phinium Society 


Member 


| 
| 


| 





HORTICULTURE 
A Garden of Natural Hybrids 


ANY gardeners find it profitable to set aside a place as a 

cutting garden to provide flowers for the house. I believe 

if a similar space could be set aside for chance seedlings of 

really good plants, which are called natural hybrids, it would 
more than justify itself. , 

I have so often had a few seedlings spring up, which I 
could not forbear watching until they flowered, and have 
been so well repaid that I generally have a very select waiting 
list. 

Last year I grew, near my blue Viola cornuta, some white 
bedding violas listed as Avalanche. They were very lovely but 
not as strong or as constant in bloom as the cornutas. With 
us these hybrid violas are not true perennials. However, the 
two crossed and part of the seedlings are in white and creamy 
yellows with a modified cornuta foliage and shape of flower 
and apparently with all the virtues of this parent. They have 
blossomed for months and seem likely to continue indefi- 
nitely. The cornutas may be increased from cuttings so that 
any chosen type is readily perpetuated. Had these seedlings 
been destroyed I would have lost a garden treasure. 

This habit of constant or long continued flowering is of 
the greatest value in a garden plant. We are beginning to get 
forms of dianthus that bloom all Summer. Three named vari- 
eties have appeared that seem destined to stay and many 
Allwoodi seedlings are being grown and preserved. The seeds 
are available from several sources and are a very economical 
means of getting good plants. 

The dianthus Beatrix, which is hailed as a continuous 
bloomer, is described by one grower as a little difficult, but 
the loveliest flower in her garden. Another gardener has sev- 
eral dozens and reports no trouble with them. Beatrix is a 
double salmon-pink with green foliage. These pure pinks are 
unusual and much to be desired. I have grown Bristol Jewel 
for two years and it is out of flower only a short time in 
mid-Winter. The flowers are semi-double, white flaked with 
crimson. They are sweet scented with good stems and the 
foliage is excellent. These, with Annie Laurie, should give 
good crosses. 

My own seedlings of Dianthus allwood: are all in rather 
light colors, some white and others pale pinks, in doubles and 
semi-doubles. I have seen others in deep pinks and also reds. 
They have good erect stems from medium to tall and flower 
all Summer. They are sweet scented. 

I have had a few constant bloomers from the mixed seeds 
of rock pinks from Thompson &% Morgan, in rather small 
flowers. Many plants of Dianthus deltoides blossom not only 
all Summer but all the year in this climate. The flowers are 
small but they come in such profusion that they make a very 
gay show. It is easy to select any desired color from pale pink 
through salmon to crimson. The seeds are fine and produced 
lavishly; in fact they spring up about the old plants like 
grass. 

These types have no fragrance but might easily hybridize 
with all the Allwood and other scented types and develop 
fragrance. The ease with which all forms of the dianthus 
hybridize is well known and one need only save seeds from 
a mixed bed or a border to grow very many new varieties. 


Santa Rosa, Calif. 


—Emma Williamson. 
New 


Blue Ribbon DAFFODILS 


The latest creations of famous English and Dutch hybridizers. Bulbs of Highest 
ae produci ing flowers of Magnificent Color and Form that are a revelation 
to American Gardeners. Over 100 New Varieties. 


**The finest Narcissi in the World” 


Better bulbs are now being produced in America than were ever brought from 
Holland. Why send your money abroad? Order now for Fall planting for Spring 
flowers. Prices reasonable. 


A beautiful, descriptive and instructive catalog on request 


GRONEN DAFFODIL GARDENS 


Hamilton F. Gronen 


Puget Sound 
Grown 


PUYALLUP WASHINGTON 
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PEONIES 
and 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Our catalog contains an interesting list of 
the better and newer varieties of these two 
outstanding flowers. 


Such items as Lula A. Neeley, 
finest red poppy, of which we have the orig 
inator’s stock, Enchantress and Cavalier 
among the poppies and Aviateur Lindbergh, 
Odile, Dr. J. H. Neeley among the peonies 
are just an indication of the type of varie 
ties you may expect to find on our list and 
which you will not find in the stock of most 
growers. 


the world’s 


Of course we have the older favorites, too 
and at much lower prices than in former 
years, so it will pay you to buy liberally 
this season. The quality of the roots is, of 
course, in keeping with the high standard 
of the varieties we list. 


A request will bring our catalog 
without charge 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS 
161 Boyd Avenue Van Wert, Ohio 





Oriental Poppies! 
TIME TO PLANT 


CHERRY MEADOW SUNSET 


Soft apricot shading without 
a blotch 
Artistic and unusual 
Limited supply—$2.00 each 


SASS PINK 
New and lovely creation. Delicate 
shell pink, large and crepy. 
Blooming-size plants $1.00 each 
Add 10 cents for postage 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 


Poppy leaflet OLIVE BELCHES 


NOTEWORTHY 


New Fall prices on heavy graded 3, 4 





and 5 year 
old specimen grade plants Per ft 

Pink fiowering Dogwood—2-3-4 ft. at $1.0 
Japanese flowering Cherries—2-3-4-5-6 ft. at 1.0 
3-4-5-6-7 ft. at 5 
2-3-4-5-6 ft. at y 


Chinese flowering Crabs 
French Hybrid Lilacs 


Send for our list of all true to name varieties 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES. INC... KINGSVILLE. MD 


Delphinium Seed 


Fresh seeds from exceptional plants 





of best hybrid strains. 
Trial package 50c 


LEAVITT GARDENS 
72 LEAVITT ST., BROCKTON, MASS. 

















Economical Showers for Late 
Summer and Fall dry spells. 


25c. each 


—or five for a dollar. We pay postage. 
(35c and $1.25 west of the Mississippi.) 


Will fit any lawn hose coupling. A wide spray can 
be fine or coarse. Will not rust. Can be placed at all 
angles. (With T. joints a half-dozen can be placed 
on one length of hose.) Can be spiked instantly 
anywhere in the garden or on the grounds——a sharp 
pointed metal stake. Send 25 cents for one, post- 


paid, or five for a dollar. 
L. S. SCOVA, BOX 666-8, PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. 








Your NEW Book Is Ready!/— 


Finest Hill Catalog of Evergreens ever issued ! 
Fifty pictures in colors. Over 150 illustrations 

Specialists offer every suggestion foradorn- 4 
ing your home with f 


HILL'S EVERGREENS 


Famous varieties from all over the world. . 
Enclose 25¢ for valuable book— refunded on “SJ 
first order. 


©. HILL NURSERY CO., Guasapoon Spoctatiot 
Growers in America Ounde 


Largest * 317 









Estab. 37 Years 
Lower Prices 
Effective June 10, 1932 
Shute’s Special 
German Fine Peat Moss 
Same Large Bales 
Same Good Quality 
Single Bales 


$2.50 del. 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 


¥. O. B. cars or dock Phila. 
1 bale $2.00 

10 bales $1.50 bale 

25 bales $1.40 bale 


Pulv. Cow Manure, $2.75 100 Ibs 
Puly. Sheep Manure, $2.75 100 ya 
Fresh Gr. Bone Meal. $2.50 100 
Agricultural Lime $1.00 
Grass and Field Seed 


Special Prices for Larger 
Quantities 


Ask the Man We Sell 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


Importers 


616 W. Upsal St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mapelvale Leafmold 


A virgin deposit of pure leafmold made by 
the process of nature from hardwood leaves. 
Large content of organic matter. High 
capacity for holding moisture and soluble 
plant food. Increases nitrate supply. Light- 
ens and aerates heavy soils. Makes sandy 
soil retentive. Imparts to seed-bed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Trans- 
planted seedlings and rooted cuttings de- 
velop best in a leaf soil. 


Send for Circular 
$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 EAST KINGSTON, N. H. 





Iron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted, 
Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 








ANTS in pow lawn—in your garden 
~ ~-ia the house. Over night they 
ruin years of careful work. Kill the 
pesky creatures this easy way. Merely 
mix Ever Green in water and pour 
down the ant hill. The next day the 
ants are dead. Ever Green kills both 
ants and plant insects. Yet it is non- 
Poisonous to humans and pets. Does 
not ever burn tender foliage or harm 
grass. Economical. 35c bottle makes 
upto SIX GALLONS of mixture. Order 
at drug, seed, department, hardware or 
florist. Mail coupon for FREE booklet 
How to Kill Ants and Plant Insects.” 


EVERGREEN 


KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 

SS A a oa oom 

McLaughlin Gormley King, Minneapolis 

(1 Check here for © Check here for 35c | 
Free booklet (HOR-4) bottle c. o. d. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Monardas for Moist Gardens 


HIS Spring I noted in the test garden here that many 

common hardy perennials in the moist parts of the beds 
were killed by the open Winter and its wetness. Not so the 
monardas, which from small clumps have suddenly made a 
small forest of four-foot stems, and have a wealth of bloom 
that is never seen in the dryer border. Only four of a dozen 
species seem to be cultivated. My interest is especially in 
Monarda ramaleyi from Colorado dealers, extremely sturdy 
in growth, the color a soft lavender. It gives more bloom and 
in a better color than the similar M. fistulosa in all its forms. 
M. bradburyana is another improvement, the pale purple 
flowers with a dark spot on the lower lip. These three are the 
purplish colors, and three feet away not even a botanist can 
tell them apart, save that M. ramaleyi has the heavier bloom. 

The red M. didyma has few hairs in the flower tube, and 
this and the red colors are the separating features. When not 
in bloom the four plants are very alike. If the usual red color 
is tiresome, there are scarlet shades, salmon, rose and to pure 





white. 


A correction should be made in Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture for this latitude. ‘“They spread quickly and 
therefore need frequent separation, which operation is best 
done in the Spring, as plants disturbed in the Autumn will 
often winterkill.’’ For the word ‘‘often’’ I would substitute 
“always,’’ and I have lost many a good color form from 


Autumn planting. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Marchant, W. J. 
England.) 


(Keeper’s Hall Nursery, Stapehill, nr. Wimborne, 


“Catalogue of choice trees, shrubs, wall plants and climbers.” 


Notcutt, R. C. (Woodbridge, Suffolk, England.) 
(Orpington, Kent, England.) 


Orpington Nurseries. 


“Ornamental trees and shrubs.” 


plants and alpines.” 
Peed, John, & Son. 
“Peeds’ seeds.” 
Putnam’s Fisheries. 
“Goldfish.” 
Rivers, Thos. & Son, Ltd. 


“Nursery stock.” 


“Trises.” “Hardy herbaceous 


(West Norwood, London S. E. 27, England.) 
(505 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y.) 


(Sawbridgeworth, Hertshire, England.) 


“Descriptive catalogue of fruit trees, roses, shrubs and hardy 


perennials.” 
Rogers, W. H., & Son, Ltd. 
ampton, England.) 


“Alpines, alpine shrubs, herbaceous perennials.” 
(Ostseebad Arendsee, Germany.) 


Stralendorff, E. von. 
“Dahlien—preisliste.” 

Sunnyside Gardens. 
“1932 choice irises.” 

Tobusch, Herman. 
(Cacti and succulents.) 


(Red Lodge Nursery, Bassett, South- 


“Nursery stock.” 


(L. Merton Gage, Natick, Mass.) 
(632 South Wisconsin Ave., Villa Park, III.) 








Washington Bulbs 


EARLY ORDERING SECURES TOP 
QUALITY AT LOWER PRICES 


For advertising purposes we offer the following 

Garden Collection of superior Fall Bulbs: 
12 Red Hyacinths, 12 Blue Hyacinths, 12 
White Hyacinths, 12 Early Tulips, 12 Dou- 
ble Tulips, 12 Cottage Tulips, 12 Darwin 
Tulips, 12 Parrot Tulips, 12 Blue Crocus, 
12 White Crocus, 12 Striped Crocus, 12 
Yellow Crocus, total 144 bulbs prepaid for 
$2.25. Half of this collection, 72 bulbs, 
prepaid, $1.25. 


WASHINGTON BULB CO. 
SUMNER WASHINGTON 





CONWELL 
BOXWOOD 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INc. 
MILTON DELAWARE 








Chinese Elms, 8-10 ft. high $2.00 
Norway Maples, 8-10 ft. high 2.00 
Japanese Yews, 2 ft. spread 2.00 
Norway Spruce, 12-18 in. 25 


New ENGLAND TREE EXPERT Co. 
717 LITTLE BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 




















FOUR PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 


Begonias and Their Culture ......... 50c 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 


At Lissadell you will find 


Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 





Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 
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All Weather Plant Marker 
BS VARIETY-NAM E |] Pronounced 


by home gar- 
a as commercial! 
E growers, the most practical and economical 


deners as weli 
} marker. Simply write name on with China 








marking pencil. For Roses, Peonies, Iris, 

E Gladiolus, Evergreens, etc. Ideal for the 
é Rock Garden. 

12 25 50100 

Prepaid Prices: $1 $1.75 $3 $5 

CARSON R. STEWART, BURG HILL, OHiO 


Manure! More Manure! 


You can turn every bit of vegetable rubbish— 
leaves, weeds, cuttings, etc., from the garden, 
straw and cornstalks from the farm— into real 
manure (best of fertilizers) without animals 
by the simple ADCO process. You owe it 
to yourself to know how to make artificial 
manure. Instructions FREE. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow St., Phila., Pa. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener, 40, single, German Protestant, 
25 years’ experience in garden and green- 
house work and general care and upkeep of 
private estate, desires permanent position. 
Willing to do some driving. Paul Schubert, 
17 Turkey Shore Road, Ipswich, Mass. 








Chauffeur: 10 years in last position. Death 
in family reason for change. Experienced 
in general garden work and inside work. 
Married, 38, Swedish. Highly recommended. 
Excellent references. E. Franzen, 130 
Massachusetts Ave., Arlington, Mass., Tel. 
Arlington 0474-W. 





Superintendent or Head Gardener: 25 
years’ experience in all branches of gar- 
dening and farming, also the care of stock. 
Scotch, married, oge 48. Three children. 
K. J., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener desires a position on private 
estate. Experienced in gardens and green- 
houses, also lawns and vegetables. Worked 
for over three years on last place. Age 29, 
will furnish references. Protestant. R. C. &., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





A highly recommended chauffeur, general 
man, careful driver, care of garden and 
grounds. Single, middle age, Protestant. 
Vicinity of Boston or North Shore. Apply 
A. H. F., Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, 
Mass. i 





Young man wants garden work for the 
summer. Willing to mow lawns. Write W. 
F. C., Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-Superintendent: Scotch, age 52, 
married with grown family. Life experience 
under glass and outdoors on first class 
estates. Twelve years last position. High 
class references. Horticulturist, 8 Fairview 
Ave., Port Washington, N. Y. 





Gardener: Single, 39, Protestant. Experi- 
enced in care and maintenance of gardens, 
fruit trees, shrubs and rock gardens. Can 
also make sketches for landscape planting 
and artificial pools and rockeries. Desires 
a@ permanent position where character and 
ability is wanted. What have you to offer! 
In reply please state salary. References A-1. 
z F. P., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 








Gardener desires s position. Experience 
has been varied. Graduate of the two-year 
course at the State college. Single, and can 
furnish references. Will go anywhere. C. EB. 
8., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





College Graduate — Mass. State in Land- 
scape Architecture. Would like permanent 
work beginning September in some form of 
landscape, preferably construction where 
there is a chance for advancement. H. M. 
C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener, married, 22 years’ practical 
experience in fruit, vegetables, flowers, and 
general management of entire estate, sgé 
89, excellent references. J. O., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Young man, 29, single, desires position 48 
horticulturist of private estate, country 
club, resort hotel, or caretaker of estate. 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Will go anywhere. Will accept reasonable 
salary. RB. W. C., Care of “Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 











